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ii2 Annals of the American Academy. 

Domestic Service. By Lucy Maynard Salmon. Pp. 307. Price^ 

$2.00. New York : The Macmillan Co., 1897. 

The servant girl question, that bugbear to domestic happiness 
which we are prone to fancy a special cross laid upon us by Provi- 
dence to save us from the fate of Jeshurun, has, hitherto, received 
little attention from trained economists. It has been, however, a 
happy hunting-ground for general writers upon social topics, who 
have advanced innumerable suggestions and plans for the promotion of 
domestic felicity, which have left us very much as we were before. 
The merit of Miss Salmon's work consists in a scholarly investigation 
of the various aspects of the question, not as an isolated problem but 
as closely related to the manifold industrial and labor difficulties of 
modern society. She has written not merely for the edification of 
the housekeeper, but also for the instruction of the economist. 

In the early chapters of the book, Professor Salmon gives a read- 
able account of domestic service in the colonial period. The story 
of the indented servant and the redemptioner of colonial days has 
been told before, and its incidents are not unfamiliar to the histor- 
ical student. It acquires here a new interest from a lively recital 
and from its obvious connection, by way of contrast, with later con- 
ditions. The chapter which traces the transition from the quasi- 
patriarchal relations of the colonial era to the contractual basis of 
modern life, presents material less widely known, and disappoints, 
only because of its brevity. 

The body of the work depicts present conditions and discusses 
the future. In dealing with the economic and social conditions of 
this form of labor, Miss Salmon reproduces the results of a statistical 
investigation undertaken in 1888, and printed in 1892 in the publi- 
cations of the American Statistical Association. We should regret 
the prominence given to these figures, if her treatment of them 
were not of greater value than the data themselves. In her intro- 
duction and elsewhere, Miss Salmon has rested her case too largely 
upon these inadequate figures and in this, unconsciously, does her 
argument an injustice. They were gathered unsystematically and 
are not sufficiently numerous to give a view of the general aspects 
of the question. As collateral evidence they are of value and this is 
their real place in the treatment. Statistical evidence from the 
census and other sources carefully compiled by the author, gives an 
adequate picture of the conditions with which she is concerned. 

Miss Salmon points out that if economic condition be judged 
solely by present earning capacity, the position of the domestic ser- 
vant is very favorable. On the other hand, it affords no prospect of 
promotion and involves social disadvantages which fully off-set the 
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high wages. The domestic servant stands outside of the main cur- 
rent of industrial life. She lives in isolation, apart from her own 
kith and kin, without industrial organization and without social 
union with those of her own class. Elsewhere in society organized 
forces of capital and labor control economic relations, the domestic 
servant alone remains a unit. Her relation retains personal aspects 
which have elsewhere disappeared. From this ill-adjustment of 
service to the economic life of the time, grow infallibly the difficul- 
ties and discontents which, in concrete form, vex the souls of house- 
wives sometimes beyond endurance. 

Reform cannot be personal and individual. The keynote of the 
situation is struck when Miss Salmon says ' ' What domestics as a 
class desire is the opportunity of living their own lives in their own 
way. ' ' They desire to be on the same footing with other laborers. 
With this fundamental principle in mind, the author makes short 
work of various well-meant proposals which neglect this thought. Re- 
form must be economic, must affect the conditions of this class of 
labor, must be slow and must be an evolution. Woman's labor in 
modern industry has grown out of household occupations and we have 
not yet reached the limit of this evolution. As women's labors are 
eliminated from the household, the greater the proportion of 
women workers whose labor is removed from the quasi-patriarchal 
form of the family and made to harmonize with the conditions of 
modern industry. The number of "employes" increases as the 
number of servants decreases. Miss Salmon is not dogmatic but is 
hopeful of adjustment to the economic conditions of modern labor. 
The general principle is outlined with a bold hand, the indications 
of it with some diffidence. Miss Salmon is by no means sure that 
they will receive a ready assent and offers them merely as straws 
which may show the direction of the current. 

The work is full of fruitful suggestion, worthy of the thoughtful 
attention of economists. It brings us a discussion of domestic service 
as a part of the general labor problem, and is an admirable account 
of the phases which the problem assumes in the case of the ever 
present, but economically neglected, servant. 

Roland P. Falkner. 



The Street Railway System of Philadelphia ; Its History and Present 
Condition. By Frederic W. Speirs, Ph. D. Johns Hopkins 
University Studies, XV Series, Nos. 3, 4 and 5. Pp. 123. Cloth, 
$ 1. 00 ; paper, 75 cents. Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins Press, 1897. 

This book, although dealing almost exclusively with the street 
railway system of a single city, is of interest to a far wider circle 



